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THE FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. | 
Tue Forty-Third Congress of the United States | 


having failed to provide for a suitable observance 
of the centennial anniversary of the first meeting 


of the First AMERICAN CONGRESS, that duty was | 


assumed and discharged by the “Carpenters’ Com- 
pany of the City and County of Philadelphia,” in 
whose Hall the First Continental Congress assem- 
bled on the fifth day of September, 1774. The cere- 


towards the establishment of the Republic of the 
United States took place in the same Hall in which 
the First Congress met. Though not even sanction- 
ed by our National Legislature, they were fitting, 
impressive, and characterized by earnest patriotic 
feeling. The oration prepared for the occasion by 
Henry Armitt Brown challenges attention not only 
for its eloquent passages, but for the careful research 
and study which it manifests; while the author's 
delivery of it gained for him, in the judgment of all 


listeners, a foremost place among the orators of | 


America. We should win our readers’ thanks could 
we here reproduce Mr. Brown's address entire, but 
we must content ourselves with a single extract—his 
picture of the First Continental Congress :— 
“There are fifty delegates present, the representa- 
tives of eleven colonies. Georgia has had no elec- 
tion, the North Carolinians have not yet arrived, and 
John Dickinson, that ‘shadow, slender as a reed, 
and pale as ashes,’ that Pennsylvania Farmer who 
has sown the seeds of an empire, is not a member 
yet. Directly in front, in a seat of prominence, sits 
Richard Henry Lee. His brilliant eye and Roman 
profile would make him a marked man in any com- 
pany. One hand has been injured, and is wrapped, 
as you see, in a covering of black silk, but when he 
speaks, his movements are so graceful and his voice 
so sweet that you forget the defect of gesture, for he 
is an orator—the gteatest in America, perhaps, save 
only one. That tall man, with the swarthy face and 
black, unpowdered hair, is William Livingstone, of 
New Jersey; ‘no public speaker, but sensible and 
learned.’ Beside him, with his slender form bent 
forward and his face lit with enthusiasm, sits his 
son-in-law, John Jay, soon to be famous. He is the 
youngest of the delegates, and yonder sits the oldest 
of them all. His form is bent, his thin locks fringing 
a forehead bowed with age and honorable service, 
and his hands shake tremulously as he folds them 
in his lap. It is Stephen Hopkins, once Chief Jus- 
tice of Rhode Island. Close by him is his colleague, 


| yet beaming with sense, and wit, and humor.’ 





Samuel Ward, and Sherman, of Connecticut, that 
strong man, whose name is to be made honorable 
by more than one generation. Johnson, of Mary- 
land, is here, ‘that clear, cool head,’ and Paca, his 
colleague, ‘a wise deliberator.’ Bland, of Virginia, 
is that learned-looking ‘bookish man,’ beside ‘zeal- 
ous, hot-headed’ Edward Rutledge. The Pennsyl- 


| vanians are grouped together, at one side—Morton, 
| Humphreys, Mifflin, Rhoads, Biddle, Ross, and Gal- 
monies which commemorated the initial movement | 


loway, the Speaker of the Assembly. 

“Bending forward to whisper in the latter's ear is 
Duane, of New York, that shy-looking man, a little 
‘squint-eyed’ (John Adams has already written of 
him), ‘very sensible and very artful.’ That large- 
featured man, with the broad, open countenance, is 
William Hooper. That other, with the Roman nose, 
is McKean, of Delaware; Rodney, his colleague, 
sits beside him, ‘the oddest-looking man in the world, 
tall, thin, pale, his face no bigger than a large apple, 
Yon- 
der is Christopher Gadsden, who has been preaching 
independence to South Carolina these ten years past. 
He it is who, roused by the report that the regulars 
have commenced to bombard Boston, proposes to 
march northward and defeat Gage at once, before 
his reinforcements can arrive; and when some one 
timidly says, that in event of war, the British will 
destroy the seaport towns, turns on the speaker with 
this grand reply: ‘Our towns are brick and wood; 
if they are burned down we can rebuild them; but 
liberty once lost is gone forever.’ In all this famous 
company, perhaps the men most noticed are the 
Massachusetts members. That colony has thus far 
taken the lead in the struggle with the Mother Coun- 
try. A British army is encamped upon her soil; the 
gates of her chief town are shut; against her people 
the full force of the resentment of King and Parlia- 
ment is spent. Her sufferings called this Congress 
into being, and now lend a sad prominence to her 
ambassadors. And of them, surely, Samuel Adams 
is the chief. What must be his emotions as he sits 
here, to-day,—he who ‘eats little, drinks little, sleeps 
little, and thinks much; that strong man, whose un- 
daunted spirit has led his countrymen up to the pos- 
sibilities ofthis day.’ Itis his plan of correspondence, 
adopted after a hard struggle, in November, 1772, 
that first made feasible a union in the common 
defense. He called for Union as early as April, 
1773. For that he had labored without ceasing and 
without end; now arousing the drooping spirits of less 
sanguine men; now repressing the enthusiasm of 
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rash hearts, which threatened to bring on a crisis 
before the time was ripe; and all the while thundering 
against tyranny through the columns of the Boston 
Gazette. As he was ten years ago he is to-day, the 
master spirit of the time; as cool, as watchful, as 
steadfast, now that the hour of his triumph is at hand, 
as when, in darker days, he took up the burden James 
Otiscould nolongerbear. Beside him sits his younger 
kinsman, John Adams, a man after his own heart: 
bold, fertile, resolute; an eloquent speaker and a 
leader of men. But whose is yonder tall and manly 
form? It is that of a man of forty years of age, in 
the prime of vigorous manhood. He has not spoken, 
for he is no orator; but there is a look of command 
in his broad face and firm-set mouth that marks him 
among men, and seems to justify the deference with 
which his colleagues turn to speak with him. He 
has taken a back seat, as becomes one of his great 
modesty—for he is great even in that—but he is still 
the foremost man in all this company. This is he 
who has just made, in the Virginia Convention, that 
speech which Lynch, of Carolina, says is the most 
eloquent speech that ever was made: ‘I will raise 
a thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, 
and march with them at their head for the relief of 
Boston.’ These were his words—and his name is 
Washington. Such was the Continental Congress 
assembled in Philadelphia.” 


-— a 





EXCELLENCE IN BOOK-MAKING. 

IT is attention to details, the finish of every part, 
the nice adjustment of all the parts, that render a 
book acceptable to the eye and the hand; it is the 
organized, intelligent, and harmonious working to- 
gether of all concerned in the manufacture, properly 
directed by a competent head, that makes every 
book a standard of excellence in book-making. 
Until this result is reached, no book-making concern 
can be fully praised. 

Take for special illustration the matter of proof- 
reading, and consider how big a “spot in our feast 
of charity” is a book with bad spacing, occasional 
blunders— especially in foreign phrases or proper 
names—the use of wrong font letters, the repetition 
of a word. If a few inaccuracies or inelegances 
appear, it is impossible to escape the feeling that 
there must be many more that we have not noticed. 
Consider what sleepless vigilance the proof-reader 
is forced to exercise, and how much must be left to 
his average excellence. A proof-reader who should 
be lynx-eyed in one work, and half asleep when 
reading another, would keep the superintendent in 
constant fear for the even excellence of the books 
made, as regards proof-reading. The same con- 
siderations hold good in every other part of the 
manufacture. The ink must be patiently tested, 
and even when one gets a good ink it needs to be 
watched lest the quality deteriorate. The paper 





gives constant source of uneasiness. It curls, it is 
specked, it runs unevenly, and though a paper 
maker be found who holds to the rule of average 
excellence, he proves to be mortal too. The press- 
work needs to be watched, else some sheets in a 
book will be faint, others heavy, and average excel- 
lence lost there. The drying of the sheets, perhaps 
as important a minor consideration as any in secur- 
ing good effects, is a very simple matter, yet after 
all pains have been taken up to this point, here also 
average excellence sometimes disappears. When 
the book comes to be bound, how much needs to be 
done, besides the application of good taste, to secure 
that indescribable s¢y/e which makes the books of 
one house uniformly good, while those of another 
are uneven and not to be depended on. The fold- 
ing, the sewing, the trimming, the choice of material, 
the finish, the end papers—all these things need to 
be severally and unitedly well done, or average 
excellence is again lost. No one, in fact, can go 
leisurely through a large book manufactory with- 
out being impressed with the fact that there are a 
hundred chances for spoiling the book before it is 
finished, and that only untiring watchfulness over 
each part of the work can prevent it from tumbling 
out at the end, an ungainly, blemished object.— 
Every Saturday. 


Ariat $< 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ARTICLE FOURTH, 





BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 





WASHINGTON IRVING and Lord Byron never met, 
which was a subject of deep regret to both. Irving, 
who had previously visited France, Italy, Sicily, the 
Netherlands, and England, in 1804—5,—soon after he 
came of age,—left New York on the 25th of May, 
1815, eleven months to the day (April 25, 1816) be- 
fore Byron left England for ever. Irving's visit to 
London, in the early autumn of 1815, was very brief, 
and he was almost unknown there as an author. 
In his own country he was highly thought of as a 
promising man of letters, on account of his suspect- 
ed or known participation in the authorship of the 
essays and squibs which appeared in the periodical 
called Salmagundi, of which his friend J. K. Paulding 
was co-editor. That was as far back as 1807, when 
Irving was in his twenty-fourth year. 

Immediately after the close of Salmagundi, Irving 
and his brother Peter began to write Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker's History of New York, of which, however, 
only a small portion was composed when Peter 
Irving had to go to Europe. The result was that 
Washington Irving cut down and rewrote that small 
portion which the joint authorship had produced, and 
changed the character of the pseudo-History from a 
local jeu d'esprit (literally a quiz upon a pretentious 
and pedantic book about New York, then just pub- 
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lished), into a choice example of genial humor and 
subdued wit. It was completed and published in 
1809, when Irving was only twenty-six years old. 


Salmagundi was reprinted in London in 1811, | 


and almost praised in the Monthly Review, a critical 
authority there, on which Oliver Goldsmith, over half 
a century before, had labored; a hack-writer, yet 
conscious of “the divinity that stirred within him.” 
When I say that Salmagundi, advertised in the 
London papers as “the American Spectator,” had a 
balance of commendation in its favor, what I mean 


by half-praised may be fully understood. Knicker- | 


bocker was less fortunate, though far more deserving, 
for it appears to have been unnoticed, if not un- 
known, in the Old World, until it was placed in the 
hands of Walter Scott by Henry Brevoort, of New 
York, one of Irving’s earliest and dearest friends. 
In a letter to Mr. Brevoort, written in April, 1813, 
the Great Wizard of the North (who was not “The 
Great Unknown” until afterwards, the publication 
of the Waverley Novels not having been begun until 
the spring of 1814) expressed to Mr. Brevoort the 
high enjoyment he had received from that “excel- 
lently jocose History of New York.” A stranger to 
American tastes and politics, Scott could not under- 
stand the concealed satire of the piece, but wrote, 
“IT must own that, looking at the simple and obvious 
meaning only, I have never read anything so closely 
resembling the style of Dean Swift as the Annals of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. I have been employed 
these few evenings reading them aloud to Mrs. S. 
and two ladies who are our guests, and our sides 
have been absolutely sore with laughing. I think, 
too, there are passages which indicate that the author 
possesses powers of a different kind, and has some 
touches which remind me much of Sterne.” No 
wonder that, a few years later, Irving was welcomed 
as a guest at Abbotsford, and so deeply interested 
Scott, that he spared no pains to induce John Mur- 
ray, the London publisher, to reproduce The Sketch 
Book, and thus established relations between the two, 
which, while they remunerated the great bibliopole, 
secured to the author that handsome competency 
which enabled his closing years to pass in the 
easiest manner, at Sunnyside, within view of his 
well-beloved Hudson river. 

Irving remained only a few weeks in London, in 
the autumn of 1815, on his second visit to England, 
family ties calling him to Birmingham, where his 
married sister lived, and business relations requiring 
his presence in Liverpool. Byron had departed, 
before he had a chance of seeing him, in the spring 
of 1816. Some years before, on the rising of the 
new star in the literary horizon, Irving had noticed 
Byron’s poems, with high commendation, in the 
Analectic Magazine, published by Moses Thomas, 
in Philadelphia, and Byron may or may not have 
heard of that critique. At any rate, he repeatedly ex- 
pressed his delight in the reading of Irving's writings. 


| Bracebridge Hall was the latest published before his 


| own death, and his regret was great at never having 
| personally known the genial Geoffrey Crayon. 

In a letter to Thomas Moore, dated Ravenna, 
| July 5, 1821, Byron mentioned having met “a friend 
| of your Mr. Irving's. : I was very civil to 
| him during his two hours’ stay, and talked with him 
| much of Irving, whose writings are my delight.” 
| Mr. Coolidge, of Boston, was here alluded to. In 
| Byron’s Ravenna journal, at the same date, he men- 
tions Irving, breaking off thus: “His Crayon—I 
know it by heart, at least there is not a passage 
that I cannot refer to immediately.” In letters to 
Murray and others, and in reported conversations, 
Byron expressed the same delight in Irving's writ- 
ings. Only two months before his death, he told an 
American gentleman, “ I want to go to America for 
five reasons. I want to see Irving; I want to see 
your stupendous scenery; I want to see Washing- 
ton’s grave; I want to see the classic form of living 
freedom; and I want to get your government to re- 
cognize Greece as an independent nation.” 

When Irving paid his second visit to England, in 
1815, he did not expect to remain there for any time. 
It happened, however, that he did not return home 
for seventeen years. In October, 1831, when the 
late Martin Van Buren was in England, having been 
sent as United States Minister to the Court of St. 
James (which appointment was not confirmed by the 
Senate), he took Washington Irving, then Secretary 
of Legation in London, on a tour with him through 
England. Among other places, they visited Chester- 
field, an old town, famous for its crooked steeple, 
about twelve miles from Sheffield, and as many 
from Barlboro’ Hall, a fine old-fashioned mansion, 
the residence of the Rev. C. R. Reaston Rodes, a 
gentleman of large property, who succeeded, when 
a poor curate, to the estate of a distant relative, 
on the easy condition of appending the testator’s 
name (Rodes) to his own paternal name of Reaston. 
Mr. Van Buren made only a short call, but Irving 
was induced to remain several days, which were 
chiefly devoted to visits to Hardwick Hall, Wing- 
field Manor House, Newstead Abbey, and other 
shew housés in the neighborhood. He promised 
to spend the Christmas at Barlboro’ Hall, and to 
pay a visit of a few weeks, immediately after, to 
Colonel Wildman, who had been Byron's school- 
fellow at Harrow School, had purchased Newstead 
Abbey from him in 1817, for £140,000, and had ex- 
pended £80,000 more in restoring it. 

Accordingly, Irving spent the Christmas week of 
1831 at Barlboro’ Hall, a fine Elizabethan man- 
sion, which, its owner insisted, was the original of 
Bracebridge Hall,—though that place, the architect 
of which was Fancy, had been described more than 
ten years before, Thomas Moore declaring, in his 
Paris diary, of March, 1821, that it was 4e who first 
suggested to Irving the taking of the leading country 
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characters in The Sketch Book for the purpose of 
making “a slight thread of a story on which to string 
his remarks and sketches of human manners and 
feelings.” Certain it is that, in 1821, Irving could not 
have then described a mansion which he did not see 
until ten years later. However, Mr. Rodes chose to 
fancy that Azs house was the original of Bracebridge 
Hall, and as he was violent and outrageous when 
contradicted (Irving described him as “a man of 
great wealth and greater eccentricity”), few cared 
to deny the assertion. 

In a letter written at that time to his sister, Irving 
mentioned, “he has restored the old mansion in the 
ancient style; keeps up the old usages, particularly 
the ceremonials of Christmas.” In the two months 
from October to Christmas, 1831, Mr. Rodes prepar- 
ed, at no small cost, and with immense labor and 
bustle, to get up a holiday celebration, in the old- 
fashioned manner, for the especial gratification of 
Washington Irving. I was just then in my noviti- 
ate as a journalist, at Chesterfield, and—no doubt 
on the rural belief that a newspaper editor, however 
immature, must know everything—was a good deal 
consulted by Mr. Rodes, and invited to participate 
in the festivities, which began on Christmas Eve 
and extended until after Twelfth Night. Everything 
that was done, all the quaint old observances and 
ceremonials, was exactly copied from the descrip- 
tions in Irving’s own books, aided by such further 
information as we could find in Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England—a perfect trea- 
sury of such old-fashioned customs. Irving’s own 
statement, in the Crayon Miscellany, is: “I had 
seen the great yule log put on the fire on Christmas 
Eve, and the wassail-bowl sent round, brimming 
with its spicy beverage. I had heard carols beneath 
my window by the choristers of the neighboring vil- 
lage, who went their rounds about the ancient Hall 
at midnight, according to immemorial custom. We 
had mummers and mimers too, with the story of St. 
George and the Dragon, and other ballads and tra- 
ditional dialogues, together with the famous inter- 
lude of the Hobby Horse, all represented in the 
antechamber and servants’ hall by rustics, who in- 
herited the custom and the poetry from preceding 
generations. The boar's head, crowned with rose- 
mary, had taken its honored station among the 
Christmas cheer.” I wonder to this day whether 
Geoffrey Crayon really was imposed upon. Many 
years after, when I had a short conversation with 
him in New York, and mentioned Barlboro’ Hall, 
his sly smile induced me to believe that he, at least, 
had not been taken in, but had good humoredly 
permitted his eccentric host to fancy that he was. 

From Barlboro’ Hall, in January, 1832, Irving 
went on a visit of three weeks to Newstead Abbey. 
To this, and to his earlier visit to Scott, we owe that 
charming portion of the Crayon Miscellany, devoted 
to Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. 
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One of the most touching chapters in the descrip- 
tion of Newstead Abbey is entitled The Little White 
Lady, whose heroine was a certain Sophia Hyatt, 
daughter of a country bookseller. She received her 
distinguishing title from the fact that she was not 
taller than a child of nine or ten years old, and that 
her dress was always the same,—a white gown, with 
a little black spencer or bodice, and a white hat, 
with a short veil that screened the upper part of her 
countenance. It may be mentioned, that among 
the traditions of Newstead Abbey was one of its 
being haunted by a White Lady. Irving was told 
of “a young lady, a cousin of Lord Byron, who was 
staying in the Abbey, and slept in the room next 
the clock; and she told me that one night when she 
was lying in bed, she saw a lady in white come out 
of the wall on one side of the room, and go into the 
wall on the opposite side.” 

While Byron was yet alive, but long after he had 
left England, this Sophia Hyatt had taken her abode 
in one of the farm houses on the Newstead estate. 
She had lost both her parents; had lost her hearing 
and her speech, by a severe illness, and even her 
vision was singularly weak. Her sole means of 
support was twenty pounds a year, paid to her by 
a cousin in London, to keep her out of the poor- 
house. She was passionately devoted to Lord 
Byron, whom she had never seen, and to his poetry. 
“Day by day,” to quote from Dr. Else, Byron's 
latest and best biographer, ‘“‘she flitted like an owl 
about the park and around the Abbey, and gave 
utterance to her dreams in touching though medi- 
ocre verses, of which Irving has communicated 
some specimens. Colonel Wildman and his wife 
showed a sincere interest in her, and when at last 
the Little White Lady was compelled by necessity 
to go to her cousin in London, in order to obtain 
some further aid from him, she handed to Mrs. 
Wildman a long farewell letter, together with a 
packet of her poems. The letter contained an 
unreserved statement of her circumstances. Act- 
ing in harmony with her husband, Mrs. Wildman 
decided at once to.offer her a permanent home in 
one of their farm houses. The servant sent with 
the message, finding that she had left her home, 
hastened after her on horseback to Nottingham. 
The first. thing which he saw there was a crowd 
of people in the street, standing around a person 
who had met with an accident. It was the Little 
White Lady, who had been driven over by a heavy 
wagon, the approach of which she had not heard. 
She had died instantly, without pain.” 

The story related by Irving was very affecting, 
but there was a doubt, in the minds of many readers, 
whether its author had not heightened some of the 
details. The following letter, in reply to a question 
on that head from Philadelphia, dispels the doubt, 
by giving emphatic assurance that Irving had strictly 
adhered to fact :— 
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The enthusiasm of youth, which led Mr. Munday 
to enquire into the truth of a touching story, was met 
kindly and without a shadow of repulsion by Irving, 
—just as, in October, 1857, when S. Austin Allibone 
asked “whether the thrilling sketch of your midnight 
‘Night Walking’ through the halls of the Alhambra 
is an account of a real ramble, or whether it is partly 
a fancy picture, founded on fact?” the prompt reply 
from Sunnyside was, “the account of my midnight 





rambles about the old palace is literally true, yet gives 
a feeble idea of my feelings and impressions, and of 
the singular haunts I was exploring. Everything in 
the work relating to myself, and to the actual inhabit- 
ants of the Alhambra, is unexaggerated fact. Itwas 
only in the legends that I indulged in romancing ,; 
and these were founded on materials picked up about 
the place.” Genius thus seizes upon what interests 
it, and makes it immortal by a touch. 











A THINKER’S LEGACY. 

New Elements from Old Subjects; presented as The Basis 
fora Science of Mind. To which are added The Philo- 
sophy of Numeration, The Philosophy of Government, 
and The Philosophy of Definitions, as Applications of the 
Aforesaid Elements. By JOHN GASKELL. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1874. 

Ir is scarcely necessary for us to say that this 
book is excellently printed, and in all respects ex- 
cellently got up. In the Editor's Preface, written 
by Mr. John W. Huff, to whom the book is dedicated, 
and to whom it was left as an intellectual legacy, we 
are told that the author was an Englishman, who 
came to this country in 1819, and died in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1856; that he had great fondness 
and capacity for abstract thinking; and that though 
engaged in business pursuits, his leisure enabled him 
to devote much attention to philosophical pursuits. 

Without making any pretensions to metaphysical 
acumen, we can scarcely go amiss in pronouncing 
this work to be the production of a bold, an original, 
and an exceedingly able thinker. The thesis main- 
tained by the author is that we think in correlations 
on all subjects whatsoever—in other words, that all 
our thoughts, in their ultimate analysis, are resolv- 
able into correlations; and that, without this prin- 
ciple, our thoughts would be like so many particles 
of dust, devoid of all connection. In the elucidation 
of this principle the author brings forward many 
interesting and novel illustrations. Of these illus- 
trations there are none perhaps so likely to arrest 
the attention of the curious reader as his Analysis 
of the Diatonic Scale, and his Philosophy of 
Numeration. The main treatise of the book occu- 
pies but 106 small pages; and yet, within this com- 
pass, is comprised a mass of thought which is likely 
to tax the energies of the severest thinker. 

The work is divided into three sections, and sub- 
divided into nine chapters, which, in rigid methodi- 
cal sequence, remind us of the order of geometry. 
Though our limited space forbids a detailed notice 
of the book, we cannot refrain from alluding to the 
author's analysis of the Verb, which seems to us to 
be a masterpiece of abstract reasoning. Assuredly 
it should not be carelessly regarded by any meta- 
physician or philosophical grammarian. 

The author’s chapters on the Philosophy of Prepo- 
sitions and Grammar Conjunctions have interested 
us deeply. These chapters comprise the most philo- 
sophical statement we have yet seen of the principles 
first enunciated by the author of The Diversions of 
Purley; and the value of this part of the work is 
much enhanced by the fact that the dextrous use 
of these “particles” has been regarded by several 
eminent thinkers as the only unequivocal test of the 
thorough reasoner. 

Mr. Gaskell has been careful to give the definition. 
of every important word he uses in his work; and 
he thus gives his opponent all the facilities in his 
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power to come to close quarters with him. The 
three Essays appended to the volume are pregnant 
with thought. In the Philosophy of Government the 
author gives a view of the political functions of gov- 
ernment, which is as novel as it is striking. We 
would commend the Philosophy of Definitions to 
controversialists especially. 

On the whole, we regard the work as an important 
contribution to the philosophical literature of our 
country. 


>—o >—-o - 


AGAIN ? 

[WE are indebted to our honored friend and craftsman, Mr. Hector 
Orr, for the following poem, which good taste prompted him to copy 
many years ago from Fraser’s Magazine. ] 

Oh, sweet and fair! oh, rich and rare! 
That day so long ago; 

The autumn sunshine everywhere, 
The heather all aglow. 

The ferns were clad in cloth of gold, 
The waves sang on the shore; 

Such suns will shine, such waves will sing, 
For ever, evermore. 


Oh, fit and few! oh, tried and true! 
The friends who met that day; 

Each one the other's spirit knew; 
And so in earnest play 

The hours flew past, until at last 
The twilight kissed the shore; 

We said, ‘‘Such days shall come again 
For ever, evermore.” 

One day again! No cloud of pain 
A shadow o’er us cast, 

And yet we strove in vain, in vain, 
To conjure up the past; 

Like, but unlike, the sun that shone, 
The waves that beat the shore; 

The words we said, the songs we sung, 
Like—unlike, evermore: 


For guests unseen crept in between, 
And, when our songs flowed free, 

Sang discords in an undertone, 
And marred the harmony. 

«« The past is ours, not yours,’’ they said, 

«« These waves that beat the shore, 

Though like the same, are not the same, 
Oh! never, nevermore!"’ 


a 


THE NEWSBOY. 

Two thousand years ago the Apostle Paul, visiting 
Athens, thought it worthy of record that the inhabi- 
tants thereof, as well as the sojourners therein, spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or hear 
some new thing. If, after the lapse of twenty cen- 
turies, Paul could cast his lot among the American 
people, he would find them in a vastly higher state 
of civilization; much further advanced in science, 
in art, and in literature; with iron bands binding 
continents together and tightening the hold of one 
State to another; with tiny wires traversing the earth 
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and lying hid in the mysterious caverns of the sea, 
through which speed a subtle influence, carrying 
words of hope and cheer, of joy or sorrow, of peace 
and good-will, or of war and tumult. He would find 
the printing press in vigorous operation, wielding an 
influence of which he could never have dreamed, 
and pouring forth its mighty stream, from which 
millions of thirsty souls may drink and be satisfied. 

But with it all, would he find us different in our 
more prominent traits from those Athenian news- 
mongers of old? The very inventions which have 
revolutionized the world, and which are the chief 
glory of the age, are made to minister to this love 
of novelty. We have made the lightning our mes- 
senger, and annihilated space by our victory over 
vapor, but we value these elements chiefly because 
they furnish us with news. The press does, indeed, 
feed our minds with the solid pabulum of true 
knowledge and learning ; but is it not because of the 
newspaper that we place so high an estimate on its 
wondrous power? The man who never reads a 
newspaper is a fool among wise men; he is a desert 
in the midst of vine-clad hills and running rivers; 
he is a dismal swamp in a land of flowers; he is a 
fly-leaf in the book of knowledge; a blind man 
groping his way in clear sunlight; a bat, who loves 
darkness rather than light. He who is not guilty 
of the Athenian hunger for something new, the eager 
appetite for the “very latest,” is nearly twenty cen- 
turies behind the times, and can have no part nor 
lot in the great events of this progressive age. But 
there is one thing in which we differ from those an- 
cient Greeks; there is one outgrowth of this desire 
for news of which they never had any conception, 
and that is the NEwsBoy. Amid the babble and 
tumult of that gossiping crowd which gathered at the 


foot of Mars Hill, there was heard no sharp shrill |. 


voice, high above the hum of a thousand tongues, 
calling the latest edition, or the “extra,” or the news 
thirty days later from Jerusalem. The, newsboy is 
a peculiarity of the nineteenth century. He is the 
necessary result of progress. He is the child of the 
Fast Steam Press, the offspring of Electric Tele- 
graphy. The first click of the recording instrument 
called him into existence, and the revolving cylinder 
sustains his life. He has no counterpart in ancient 
times. There is nothing in history to which we can 
liken him. He is a modernimprovement. He be- 
longs to a new race. 

The newsboy is of his own kind; he is a human 
oddity, with his own marked characteristics. He is 
a man of letters, a feeder of the mind. He supplies 
the intellectual desires of mankind. The soul, the 
immortal, ever-living essence, is the deity at whose 
altar he worships,—and he is aware of the fact. He 
is fully conscious of his importance, and he realizes 
to the fullest extent the high office he holds. Be- 
neath that torn and ragged jacket beats a heart that 
throbs faster as each turn of the telegraph wheel 





rolls out an exciting item of news. That soiled cap, 
thrown back from the forehead, covers a brain that 
teems with quick and active thoughts; a brain that 
is fertile with inventive genius. Is there a despatch 
giving account of some victory or defeat? With what 
eager haste he seizes that much-loved extra, and. 
dashes into the street proclaiming the fact vocifer- 
ously, in his excitement even overstating it some- 
times,—for the newsboy is not notable for a strict 
adherence to truth. Exactness of statement is not 
his peculiarity. 

Veracity is an untultivated virtue with him. He 
has heard that truth lies hidden at the bottom of a 
well, and deems the search for it much too trouble- 
some. His imaginative faculty is largely developed, 
and a slight skirmish to him assumes the impor- 
tance of a great battle, where thousands are wounded 
and slain. Sometimes he even conceives the whole 
thing, and will draw a startling picture to the terri- 
fied and nervous questioner who fumbles in his 
pocket for the necessary pennies, or will tell a tale 
of horror which was never sketched in type with 
an earnestness that draws customers and sells his 
wares. He is sharp and shrewd. Being a small 
capitalist, and not desiring to carry a heavy stock 
over, he will sometimes inveigle you into purchasing 
yesterday's paper by shouting to-day’s news. 

He has large hope and small conscientiousness. 
The stings of conscience he never either heard of 
orexperienced. He is unscrupulous where making 
money is concerned, and will cheat you in the most 
suave manner, and with the most tantalizing cool- 
ness. He is largely developed as regards lung 
power. He will call out the names of his papers 
with a vim that causes you to wonder at the volume 
of sound compared with the diminutiveness of body. 

He is essentially a noisy creature. Even while 
sitting on the cellar steps waiting for the giant press 
to begin its literary convulsions, he is not quiet. 
With a huge quid of tobacco, a grown person’s dose, 
in his mouth, he indulges in loud debates with his 
comrades, sometimes winding up with a sparring 
exhibition which would make a professor of the 
manly art shudder, or else singing a refrain of some 
questionable song in a manner that shows he is “fit 
for treason, stratagem, or spoils.” Even if he has 
music in his soul none of it ever leaks into his voice. 

He is a lover of the drama, and if you hand him 
a dime he will give you imitations of leading actors, 
striking tragic and heroic attitudes, while he fre- 
quently expresses his intention to make “Rome 
howl.” Or he will show you how the clown does at 
the circus, giving all the old jokes and grimaces, 
with a few flip-flaps and acrobatic feats on the awn- 
ing post thrown in. But while you talk with him 
the iron monster in the cellar begins its “clank, 
clank,” and the sheets that went into its maw fair 
and white are laid out by the iron fingers all covered 
with tiny letters. 
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Then you see the fire in the newsboy’s eye. Like | 


the war-horse who scenteth the battle afar off, he | 


grows impatient and eager for the fray. Now he 
dives into the gloomy cavern beneath the pavement, 


and presently emerges with a huge bundle of papers | 


under his arm, followed by swarms of his comrades, 
who fly up the street with amazing velocity, shouting 
the birth of another paper with more unctuous glee 
than any jubilant hen ever exhibited in cackling 
over a new-laid egg. 

He is dirty, and always wears tattered trowsers. 
He may have heard that “cleanliness is next to 


godliness,” but he thinks that a dirty shirt is not | 
necessarily any evidence of the unpardonable sin. || 
He is ignorant of the constituent parts of soap, and | 
of the results flowing from its frequent application. | 


Shoemakers are unknown beings to him, and tight 
boots untried instruments of torture. Of shirt collars 
he knows nothing practically, and he is never haunt- 
ed by the ghosts of unpaid washerwomen. 

He has excellent intuition, and knows by your 
appearance when you want a paper. It is danger- 
ous to put your fingers in your waistcoat pocket 
within a square of him; he understands the move- 
ment. Pockets are to him only so many exchequers, 
containing unlimited supplies of funds, and he at- 
tacks you immediately with importunate appeals to 
purchase. 

When his papers are sold he disappears,—where, 
is yet an undecided question. There was at one 
time a Home provided for him, where he could ob- 
tain a bed for a small sum, and in which a bank 
was established, where he could deposit his earnings. 
But he did not take kindly to it, prefering rather all 
freedom from restraint, and to be the custodian of 
his own funds, while he could sleep as soundly in a 
box on the pavement as in a place where “downy 
pillows are,” and at a much smaller cost. He, like 
all other human beings, is submissive to the law of 
kindness, and will appreciate what you do for him, 
but he steadily resists any attempt to ameliorate his 
condition. Some years ago a party of worthy men 


established prayer-meetings for the newsboys, but | 


not having a taste for spiritual things, they did not 
attend. Then the devotions were accompanied by 
groundnuts and gingerbread ; the appetite was bait- 
ed to catch the soul. After this they were regular 
attendants, and took much interest in the exercises 
as long as the refreshments lasted. But while they 
waxed fat bodily, there was still a too evident lean- 
ness of spirit, and the meetings were discontinued. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


———.  -——_— ae 


WE invite attention to the pages of Calendars and 
Tints which are inset in this number. It will be 
observed that the Calendars are complete in them- 
selves, and are sold separately, if so ordered. The 
Tints may be used or omitted at pleasure. 





A BATTLE WITH BILLINGSGATE. 





SUGGESTED BY THAT OF BLENHEIM. 





Ir was the Christmas Holidays, 
And seated in the pit, 
A father saw the new Burlesque, 
That was so full of wit. 
And by him sat—in Slang unskilled— 
His pretty little girl, Clotilde. 


She heard some ‘‘ladies’’ on the stage 
Say they would cut their sticks / 
And one in male attire declare 
That she'd go it like bricks. 
She asked her father what were dricks ? 
And what they meant by cut their sticks ? 


The father heard the audience laugh, 
As at some witty stroke; 

And the old man he scratched his head, 
For he could n't see the joke. 

I don’t know what they mean, said he, 

But sure ‘tis some facetize. 


And then she heard one, nearly nude, 
Say something else about 

Has your fond mother sold her mangle? 
And does she know you're out? 

And when the people laughed, cried she, 

Oh, pa! there 's more facetize! 


And then the little maiden said, 
Now tell me why, papa, 
That lady asked him if the mangle 
Was sold by his mamma? 
I can't tell why, my dear, said he, 
Though, of course, ‘tis some facetize. 


But when she saw the lady’s fingers 
Unto her nose applied, 

Why, ‘tis a very vulgar thing! 
The little maiden cried. 

The papers all, my child, agree, 

*T is brimful of facetize ! 


And everybody says the piece 
With brilliant wit is filled; 

And what és wit, my dear papa? 
Quoth innocent Clotilde. 

Why, that I cannot say, quoth he, 

But wit is zo¢/—vulgarity. 


ee - 


SPECIMENS OF FINE PRINTING. 


WE are under obligations to the following gentle- 
men for specimens of fine printing :— 


HapDbDock & Son, Philadelphia. 

CHARLES BoyD, Melbourne, Australia. 

JAMES ARNOLD, Philadelphia. ‘Specimen Book of 
Ruled Distances.”’ 

Jackson & MCEWEN, Pittsburgh. 

M. A. FOLTZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 

FREEMAN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Kingston, N. Y.; A. V. HAIGHT, Superintendent. 

SAMUEL F. KERR, Pittsburgh. 

SELHEIMER & MooRrE, Philadelphia. 

GEO. W. WEST, Easton, Pa. 

D. K. & J. C. WAGNER, Shippensburg, Pa. 

TIMES JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, Cincinnati. 


— 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
JOHN HAMILTON SLACK, M. D. 


WITH a feeling of deep sadness we record the 
death of Dr. JoHN HAMILTON SLACK. He died on 
the 27th of August, at his home at Troutdale, near 
Bloomsburg, N. J., in the prime of life and midway 
in his career of usefulness. From the Public Ledger, 
we quote the following :— 


Dr. Slack was very well known in Philadelphia as an ama- 
teur artist, musician, and printer. A gentleman of liberal 
means, he kept in his house, on the N. W. corner of Seven- 
teenth and Spruce Streets, a small but complete printing 
office, where, with his own hands, he produced, on tinted 
paper, and in sumptuous style, many choice little volumes, 
in prose and poetry, which now are owned only among his 
personal friends. Asa musician, he stood among the best 
in the city, and an arrangement of the air of Home, Sweet 
Home, with variations, composed by him, met with an almost 
unprecedented sale. He was a painter of some ability, and 
his delight was to visit the studios of Philadelphia artists, 
and mingle in their society. A few years ago he removed 
to New Jersey, where he became interested in the artificial 


propagation of fish. He named his place Troutdale, and | 
built extensive hatching houses, ponds, &c., for breeding | 


brook trout. Soon after, he was appointed one of the Fish 
Commissioners for the State of New Jersey, and to his indi- 


vidual exertions and liberal expenditure of his private means | 
| tant. 


are due much of the success in propagating the black bass, 


2 


| wm 


he was always in earnest, never left a causeless 
wound to rankle and fester. Those who knew him 
best, and who for a time linger here behind him, 
must ever keep his memory green and hold his vir- 
tues in affectionate remembrance. 





PERSONAL. 

WE have been asked by the writer to publish the following 
statement ‘‘as a mére act of justice’’ :— 

The July number of the Proof-Sheet contains some remarks re- 
specting me, apparently editorial, in which it is asserted that the copy 
of Dr. Smollett’s letter which I sent to the (London) Notes and 
Queries “contains nearly thirty inaccuracies.” 

Having carefully compared the letter as published in the Proof- 
Sheet with the letter as published in N. and Q., I am able to state 
that the alleged “inaccuracies’” amount to ¢wenty and are of the 
most trivial character. 

In twelve instances and is substituted for &. 

In six instances commas are inserted to make the sentences gram- 
matical. 

In one instance Review is substituted for review, and lastly in one 
instance a comma is incorrectly inserted. 

WILLIAM DUANE. 

It is the opinion of Our Legal Adviser that «« Mr. Duane 
either misapprehends or avoids the gravamen of the article 
to which he takes exception.” 

When we published the Smollett letter, we followed the 


| capitals, contractions, and punctuation, as they appear in the 


| original, for the purpose of giving a quaint appearance to 


and enforcing the laws for the protection of game and food | 
| THE PROOF-SHEET, for the major part of its peculiarities 


fish in the Delaware river. 


To this comprehensive though brief statement we | 


may add that Dr. Slack was skillful in his profession, 
that he possessed varied scientific acquirements of 
no light character, and that his mind and manners 
were enriched and polished by extensive foreign 
travel. When THE PROOF-SHEET was projected, 
nearly nine years ago, he was one of the few friends 
with whom the writer consulted concerning it. “We 
turned over many books together;” and the result 
was that he freely furnished a series of articles on 
Early Printing in America, which attracted atten- 
tion to this magazine at the outset, and did much 
towards establishing its reputation. These articles 
were published as by “S. J. Hamilton;” a transpo- 
sition of his name which Dr. Slack often employed | 
when writing for the press. 

But it is not to the learning of the scientist, to the 
skill of the physician, to the graces of the artist, or | 
to the ability of the author, but to the memory of a | 
dear and genial friend that we would here pay a 
tribute of regard. 

Enthusiastic in his nature, Dr. Slack was sanguine 
and earnest in his various undertakings,—and ever 
anxious to serve his friends. Social in his habits and | 
in his conversation, he was a most agreeable and 
instructive companion. An inbred gentleman, he 
rarely, if ever, even by accident, wounded the feel- 
ings, or offended the prejudices or convictions of 
chance acquaintances; and his discussions with 
friends with whom he differed in opinion, though | 





* 


the printed page;—we did not imagine them to be impcr- 
The publication in Notes and Queries was obviously 
intended to be a correct copy of the letter as it appeared in 


were there reproduced. The exact number of variations or 
««inaccuracies "’ is Twenty-eight (28). But it is not of the 


| least importance whether twenty-eight, twenty, or no inac- 


curacies may be found in the N. and Q. copy of Smollett's 
letter. The ‘inaccuracies’’ were cited by us simply to give 
evidence that the letter had been sent to Notes and Queries 
in manuscript. If a printed copy had been sent (as might 
have been easily done), the omission to give credit to THE 
PROOF-SHEET, as the source from whence the matter was 
obtained, would have been only a grave discourtesy, or, at 
most, an act of common meanness. But when Mr. Duane 
sent it in his own handwriting to the editor of Notes and 
Queries, without giving credit to THE PROOF-SHEET, he 
virtually said to that gentleman, ‘I have copied this inter- 
esting letter from the original for your magazine;"’ while, in 
verity, he did not know that it existed until he saw it printed 
in these pages. 
This constitutes the ¢ravamen hereinbefore mentioned. 


—_= 


DEATH OF MRS. JAMES LINDSAY. 

Just as THE PROOF-SHEET is ready for press, we learn 
with deep regrct of the decease, in Edinburgh, of the wife of 
Mr. James Lindsay, of the firm of Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co., 
type founders, of New York. Mrs. Lindsay, who was a most 
estimable lady, had been in poor health for several years. A 
few months ago, she went to her native place, in hone that she 
would be benefited by the voyage and change ofclimate. On 
the oth of October Mr. Lindsay received a telegram informing 


| him that she was seriously ill; on the roth he sailed for Scot- 


land to see her. On the 12th, a second telegram for him 
announced that his wife had died the day before. 

Would that we could reach across the Atlantic and grasp 
our friend's hand, while we tender him our earnest sympathy 
in his peculiarly distressing bereavement. 











MISCELLANEA. 
Rebuke to a Thoughtless Lady. 
THE late Dr. MacAdam used to tell of a tipsy Scotchman 
making his way home upon a bright Sunday morning, when 
good people were wending their way to the kirk. A little 
dog pulled the ribbon from the lady who was leading it, and 
as it ran away from her, she appealed to the first passer-by, 
asking him to whistle for her poodle. ‘*Woman,”’ he re- 
torted, with a solemnity of visage which only a drunken man 
can assume, ‘‘ woman, this is na day for whustlin’!’’ 


ee! 


A Whistling Illustration. 
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Reasoning it Out. 

GUEST: ‘‘Howcame this dead fly in my soup?’’ Waiter: 
‘«In fact, sir, I have no positive idea how the poor thing came 
by his death. Perhaps it had not taken any food for a long 
time, dashed upon the soup, ate too much of it, and thus 
contracted an inflammation of the stomach that brought on 
death. The fly must have had a weak constitution, for when 
I served up the soup it was dancing merrily on the surface. 
Perhaps—and the idea presents itself only at this moment— 


| it endeavored to swallow too large a piece of vegetable; this, 


WITH a strange misconception of the nature of prayer, | 


many good people persist in interlarding their supplications 
with arguments, and others think proper to garnish them 
with similes or illustrations. At the head of the latter class 
must be placed Deacon Goodman, of Connecticut, who thus 
prayed at a recent church meeting :— 

«Oh, Lord! Thou knowest that I am afflicted with a most 


impious and depravedson. Thou knowest that he will swear, 


and lie, and steal, and do all sinful things. 


that on the last Sabbath-day he was seen walking down the 
principal street in the village, with his hands in his trowsers 
pockets, whistling as follows :— 




















one! 
Sir-Loin. 

THE sirloin of beef is said to owe its name to King Charles 
the Second, who, dining upon a loin of beef, and being par- 
ticularly pleased with it, asked the name of the joint. On 
being told, he said, «for its merit then I will knight it, and 
henceforth it shall be called Sir-Loin.”’ 

In a ballad of The New Sir John Barleycorn, this circum- 
stance is thus mentioned: 

Our Second Charles of fame facete, 
On loin of beef did dine; 

He held his sword, pleased, o’er the meat: 
* Arise, thou famed Szr-Loin.” 

In another ballad, The Gates of Calais, it is thus noticed: 

Renowned Sir-Loin, ofttimes decreed, 
The theme of English ballad: 

On thee our kings oft deign to feed, 
Unknown to Frenchmen’s palate; 

Then, how much doth thy taste exceed 
Soup meagre, frogs, and salad! 








Misdirected. 


THERE is an amusing anecdote related of Lintot, the | 
They were both candi- | 
dates for printing a work of Dr. Young's. The poet answered | 


bookseller, and Tonson, his rival. 


Thou knowest | 


remaining fast in the throat and producing a choking in the 
windpipe, may have caused the death of that hapless insect."’ 
SiS ae 
Our Boy Tom’s Pickings and Remarks. 

. .. A LADY who had barely succeeded in o#¢ catching an 
outgoing train, at Massillon, Ohio, stood gazing at it with her 
arms full of packages and her eyes full of tears, when a gentle- 
man arrived at the depot on a run, with his valise in hand, 
his coat on his arm, and his face streaming with perspiration. 
He sat down on his valise, looked at the vanishing train, and 
deliberately said, ‘*Damnit!'’ Whereupon the lady sweetly 


| smiled and earnestly said, «« Thank you, sir!"’ 





both letters the same morning, but unfortunately misdirected | 


them. In these epistles he complained of the rascally cupid- 
ity ofeach. There he told Tonson that Lintot was so great 
a scoundrel that printing with him was out of the question; 
and, writing to the latter, decided that Tonson was an old 
rascal, but, etc., and then makes his election in his favor. 


. .. A MAN who pretended to have seen a ghost was asked 
what the ghost said to him. ‘How should I understand,” 
replied the narrator, ‘‘ what he said? Iam not skilled in any 
of the dead languages.”’ 

. .. SYDNEY SMITH, while preaching a charity sermon, 
frequently repeated the assertion that of all nations English- 
men were most distinguished for generosity and love of their 
species. The collection happened to be inferior to his ex- 
pectations, whereupon he said he had evidently made a great 
mistake—that his expression should have been that they were 
distinguished for the love of their specie. 

. .. SOME one remarked to Mrs. Siddons that applause 
was necessary to actors, as it gave them confidence. ‘ More,” 
replied the actress; ‘‘it gives us breath."’ 

. .. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, being in company once with 
three men who were notorious liars, and wanting to experi- 
ment a little in human nature, promised to reward the one 
who should tell him the greatest lie. The first said that he 
never had told a lie; the second averred that he could not 
tell one; the third candidate, however, proved himself the 
best adept in the art, and obtained the prize, for he assured 
the philosopher that both his competitors had just told him 
the truth. 

. . . THE Duke of York once remarked to Colonel W., of 
the Eleventh regiment, that he was uncommonly bald, and, 
although a much younger man than his royal highness, he 
stood more in need of a wig. The colonel, who had been 
of very long standing in the service, and whose promotion 
had been by no means rapid, informed his royal highness 
that his baldness could easily be accounted for. «In what 
manner?’’ asked the duke. To which Colonel W. replied, 
«« By my junior officers stepping over my head.’’ The duke 
was so pleased with the reply that the gallant colonel received 
promotion in a few days. 

...AN honest rustic went into the shop of a quaker to 
buy a hat, for which four dollars was demanded. He offered 
three dollars for it. ‘As I live,’’ said the quaker, «I can- 
not afford to give it thee at that price."’ ‘As you live!”’ 
exclaimed the countryman; ‘‘then live more moderately, 
and be hanged to you.”’ ‘‘Friend,”’ said the quaker, ‘‘ thou 
shalt have the hat for nothing. I have sold hats for twenty 


years, and my trick was never found out till now.” 


. .. THE Evening Star's Grammarian don't know whether 
a SMEL'r swims in the past or present tense. Who can tell? 
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BREVIER, No. 8. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written 
in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. 
He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Su- 
sannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his an- 
cestors had followed the same handicraft for several generations 
in Genoa, Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious 
descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to him since 
his name has become so renowned as to confer rather than re- 
ceive distinction. It is possible some of them may be in the 
right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and 
scattered many of the noblest families, and while some branches 
remained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 


CABINET POEMS. 


TO PHYLLIS. 


BY EDMUND WALLER. 





PuyLuis! why should we delay 

Pleasures shorter than the day ? 

Could we (which we never can! ) 

Stretch our lives beyond their span, 

Beauty like a shadow flies, 

And our youth before us dies. 

Or, would youth and beauty stay, 

Love hath wings and will away. 

Love hath swifter wings than Time; 

Change in love to heaven does climb. 

Gods, that never change their state, 

Vary oft their love and hate. 
Phyllis! to this truth we owe 

All the love betwixt us two: 

Let not you and I inquire, 

What has been our past desire; 

On what shepherd you have smiled, 

Or what nymphs I have beguiled: 

Leave it to the planets too, 

What we shall hereafter do: 

For the joys we now may prove, 

Take advice of present love. 
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H Finp the year in the left-hand upper division. Follow the arrow to the right, and there 
| find the month; then downward to the day of the week, and then to the left for the day of 

the month. In Leap Years, after the 28th of February, subtract one day from the Calendar. | 
The heavy figures:are Leap Years. | 
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Price, $5.00. 
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CALENDAR AND TINT, For sate sy COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
Foundry, 708 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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CALENDARS AND TINTS, ror sate sy COLLINS & M’LEESTER 
h Foundry, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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COMBINATION CALENDAR No. 6 
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TTL EEL Ge Price, per set of 12 months, with Tints, $15.75. For 12 months, without Tints, $8.00 
t Yor a single month and Tint, $1.75. § ingle month withewr Tint, S106 
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HIGHTEEN-MONTH CALENDAR 
cQNo. 20> 


rice, mortised, --- - $5.00 





The months are also furnished on separate blocks, to be used in combination, according to the printer’s taste. 


Per set of Eighteen months, . ° . ° ‘ ‘ . ° ° - $800 
saad Twelve months, . . . : : . . . . « §ge 
Single months, each, . é ‘ ‘ . . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ » . 50 
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Two-line Pica Chain Border. $6.25 per Font. 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 


Fime-Saving Brass Dashes 





THESE TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES 
ARE MADE OF 


NONPARBIL THICKNESS 


AND CAN BE 
Gesoicy Comaingg so any Lenera 


and blanked out with quads to any measure desired 


e eee 
| 
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Price, - $7.50 per Font. By Mail, - $7.75 
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THE SEPARATE CHARACTERS ARE AS FOLLOWS; 
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The following Illustration exhibits various pieces in continuous combination: 
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DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
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Collins & M’Leester, Type Founders, Philadelphia | 


+ 
No. 705 Jayne Street 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


| 
OF THE | 


Gime-Saving Brass Yushes 


SHOWING THAT THEY MAY BE USED FOR 


BORDERS AS WELL AS DASHES 
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i | Price, - - - -=- = = $7.50 per Font | 
| By Mail, $7.75 | 
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A FONT OF WE FURNISH THESE 


TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING: 


76 Centres and Swells, 71 Plain Extension pieces, 
21 Parallel and 21 Double Rule pieces, 
72 Corners, of four styles. 





TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES 
AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 

Per font, $7.50; extra Centres, 7 cents each; extra 
Plain, Double, or Parallel pieces, 3 cents 
each; additional Corners, 5 cents 
per set of eight pieces. 
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Brevier Iraric Gotrnic ConDENSED. 36 A, 52 a—$3.40 


STUPENDOUS RAILWAY UNDERTAKINGS 
Four Tracks, Steel Rails, Stone Ballast, lron Bridges, Great Tunnels, Powerful 
Engines, Superior Coaches, Substantial Stations and Depots 


PHILADELPHIA TO PITTSBURGH 


Lone Primer Iraric Gornic ConDENSED. 36 A, 42 a—$3.30 


DELAWARE RIVER IMPROVEMENTS 
Removal of the Horseshoe Shoals and Fort Mifflin Sandbar Obstructions 
Navigation Facilities Largely Increased Thereby 





DELIGHTFUL STEAMBOAT EXCURSIONS 


Sharpening our Appetites and Invigorating our Bodies 
Splendid Floating Palaces | 


| Pica Iraric Goruic ConDENSED. 2z A, 32 a—$3.55 
} 
| 
| 


Two-tine Brevier Iratic Goruic ConpDENSED. 18 A, 27 a—$4.20 


COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY 
Steady growth of our Exports and Manufactures 


Two-ttng LonG Primer Iratic Gotuic ConDENSED. 14 A, 20 a—$4.90 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 
Mysterious Signs and Maltese Crosses 
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ATHENIAN. 


NonPAREIL ATHENIAN. 25 A, 30 a—$3.00+ 


PLAINEST CALICOES TASTEFULLY ARRANGED 
Charmingly Becoming, when Faultlessly Fashioned, to Comely Housewrives and 
Domesticated Daughters with Simple Tastes and Artless Manners 
BEWITCHING BRUNETTES 


Brevier ATHENIAN. 25 A, 30 a—$3.80 


ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE WEARING APPAREL 
Lending to the Human Form a certain Grace and Ease Peculiar to 
Taylor’s Skillfully Fashioned External Habiliments 
MODERATE CHARGES 


LonG Primer ATHENIAN. 20 A, 25 a—$3.90 


GIRARD AVENUE BRIDGE, PHILADELPHIA 
Unequaled for Beauty of Finish; Elaborately Ornamented 
Wider than any other Viaduct in the World 
SCHUYLKILL RIVER 


Pica ATHENIAN. 20 A, 25 a—$5.25 


HANDSOME ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Richly Carved Centre Tables; Panelled Bureaus 
Mahogany Sideboards 
Hlegant Cottage Suites for $40.50 
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Bunvien Cano, 18 A—$2.40 | Lonc Primer Cameo. 18 A—$2.90 
SPECIALTIES | WO SICAL 
| BLEGANT WINTER CLOTHES GRAND PARLOR OPRRA 
| STYLISH SACQUES | VOCAL STRATINS 


Pica CAMEo. 14 A—$}3.20 


WALVUON AL WOSssowm 
POIRMRALVS, STAPCOARY, PADYTIONGS 
CONTINENTAL CUIRIOSITIES 


Tt Primer CAME 10 A—$3.50 


EM PPODROMATIC 
PULURIGESS CEOUMRIOW’ IRACARS 


E SMALL Pica CAME 7 A—$3.60 


RUSTIC 183. BEL. JAG Os) 
LOW INE CLUY . WIBAOSS 


a 


WO-LINE ENGLISH CAMEO. 5 A—$4.90 
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Brevier Iraric ORNATE. LonG Primer ITavic ORNATE. 17 A, 37 a 


2 
$3.30 $3.30 


WATER EXCEEDINGLY SCARCE DOMESTICS MUCH TROUBLED 


Qwing to the Continued Absence of Rain, the Supply of Water Because they are Temporarily Prohibited from Splashing 
in our Reservoirs is Getting Limited, @ Citizens 7% ’ 


are Therefore Requested to Economize Agueous Fluid upon Sidewalks ¢ Shutters 
@Mamages, $4,528,376 aid for Brooms, $5,439,127 
Pica Irauic ORNATE. 14 A, 25 a—$3-75 


ENTHUSIASTIC BEQESTRIGNS 
Revelling in the Satisfaction that fora Brief Season they can Eraverse the Thoroughfares 
Without Danger of being Qrenched by Fhoughtless Ravement Scrubbers 
About 14,368,527 Gallons Carelessly Used ¢ Wasted Yearly 


Great Primer ITActic ORNATE. 10 A, 18 a—$4.35 


ENCREASING BOLYESTION 
MWecessitated the Laying of over 70 miles of Mains e Supply 
Pipes in new Streets during the present Summer 


Two-LinE SMALL Pica Iracic ORNATE. 8 A, 16 a—$5.00 


IMMENSE RESERVOIE 
Covering 295 acres, when completed, will contain 
Aqua Bura for Droughts + Emergencies 


Two-tingé EnGuisu ITacic ORNATE. 5 A, 10 a—$5.60 


BURNING FORESTS 
Homes # Limber worth $932,486 Lost 
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» THOMAS W. PRICE CP 


505 Minor Street, 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





AND 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 












SPECIALITIES: ’ 
Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 
and and 
Statements, Card Board, 

Letter iain Visiting and 

Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 
Exnvelopes, Patent Direction Tags, 

Etec. Etc. BKte. Etc. — 





PAPER RULING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, 4xv CHEAPLY. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 








THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES. 


OLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, 705 Jayne | 
Street, Philadelphia, offer for sale the following Second-Hand 
Presses :— 

ONE BRONSTRUP HAND PRESS, platen 22% 29 inches. 
In perfect order. Price, $150. 

ONE QUARTO MEDIUM GLOBE PRESS, 10 15 inches in- 
side of chase. In perfect order; has been used less than a month. 
Price, $300. 

ONE QUARTO MEDIUM GORDON PRESS, with straight 
shaft and steam fixtures; 914 inches inside of chase. This press 
has been carefully used, and is in excellent order. Price, $250. 

ONE EIGHTH MEDIUM GORDON PRESS, 711 inches in- 
side of chase. In excellent order. Price, $175. 


ee 

AN BIBBER’S ROLLER COMPOSITION .—This composi- 

tion has obtained an enviable reputation in the West, and is 

highly recommended by those who have used it. Price, 35 cents per 
pound. For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


——_—_ —o 9 o— —_____ 


UREKA ROLLER COMPOSITION, manufactured by Rose 

& Netti, and for sale by Cottins & M’Legsrer, Type 

Founders, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia —This composition has 

long been in use in the Government Printing Office, and comes 

strongly recommended by other extensive printing establishments. 
Price, 50 cents per pound, 





ODFREY’S INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND. 
This well-known roller composition still maintains the repu- 
tation it long since attained. Price, 30 cents per pound. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


ORRIS’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE SELF-LOCKING 
CURVATURES; or, LINE FORMERS.—The advantages 
claimed for these Curvatures are :—1. Two-thirds of the time is saved 
in completing a curved line. 2. No leads are required to be bent and 
inserted. 3. They do away with the tedious wedging in of spaces, 
bits of leads, wet paper, etc. 4. They are self-locking, from the fact 
that the lines of type are firmly held as one solid piece as soon as 
justified. 5. Being ApjusTaBLE, various sizes of type can be inserted 
within the same curve. They do not require skilled workmen; with 
them the ordinary workman can produce beautiful curved lines. 

Put up in sets of EIGHTY PIECES, which represent all the curves suit- 
able for Letterheads, Billheads, Cards, Circulars, ete. Price reduced 
to $15.00 per set. Forsale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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EGILL’S PATENT STEEL GAUGE PINS. For use on 
every kind of Platen Job Printing Press. 
This excellent and simple contrivance is well adapted to insure 


accuracy in feeding, and is far superior to quads, etc., ordinarily used 
for that purpose. 








Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

The pin is well represented in Fig. 1. It will be observed that two 
small teeth project from the lower part of the head of the pin. After 
it is in proper position, these teeth are pressed into the tympan sheets, 
thus preventing the gauge from moving; as is shown in Fig. 2. The 
prong should be passed through three sheets of the paper on the platen, 
and the end brought up through them, as in Fig. 2. 

These gauge pins are made of one piece of steel, are neat, durable, 
andcheap. No job printer can well afford to be without them. They 
are put up in boxes containing one dozen each. Price, 75 cents per 
dozen. By mail, 80 cents. For sale by 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
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OLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 
Jayne Street, Philadelphia, have constantly on hand a full as- 
sortment of Stands, Cases, Cabinets, Galleys, Saws, Mitre Boxes, 
Mallets, Planers, Shooting-sticks, Quoins, Reglet, Furniture, Bellows, 





Lye Brushes, Roller Frames, Imposing Stones, etc. 


ADAMS PRESS FOR SALE. 


N EXTRA HEAVY ADAMS PRESS, PLATEN 24x 29% 

inches, —COMPLETE AND IN PERFECT ORDER,—is 
offered for sale for $1500, boxed and shipped. 

This press is in many respects a superior machine. It has three extra 


| fountains, and extra attachment specially adapting it for colored card 


work. It was built by R. Hoe & Co. in 1866, at a cost of $3150, and 
has been carefully used by a skillful pressman. 

At $1500, this press is a rare bargain for any person having use for 
such a machine. 

Address E. H. M., care of COLLINS & M’LEESTER 

705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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Wrought Iron Shooting-Stick. 





MPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING-STICK.—These 
Improved Shooting-Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they can not injure the imposing stone, 
except through gross carelessness on the part of those using them. 
The upper lip of the Shooting-Stick is made nearly twice the length 
of the lowerone. A glance at the illustration will show that when this 
upper lip rests on the top of the quoin, No PART OF THE SHOOTING- 
STICK CAN COME IN CONTACT WITH THE STONE. Price, $1.50. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


EW STYLES OF CASES, STANDS, AND STANDING 
GALLEYS.—In addition to the ordinary Cases in use in Print- 
ing Offices, Cortins & M’Lessrer furnish Lead Cases, Slug Cases, 
and Labor-saving Quotation Cases. Price, $1.75 each. These are 
strong, carefully made, and perfectly adapted to their respective uses. 
Also, Douste Rack STanps, with panelled sides and racks for 
twenty-six cases, and lead or slug rack in the space between the cases 
ontop. Price, $15.00; with back, $17.50. 
Also, SranpinG GALLEys, made of Black Walnut, with double 


rack below for twenty-six cases. Price, $19.00; with back, $21.50. 


————u—_.— 


HE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. — The following valuable 
Tables are printed on stout cards, in clear type :— 

TABLE oF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in Brevier, 
leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY =e 
of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

Tas_e oF ComBInaTIon Leaps AND S.iuGs.—Showing the pieces 
required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than three 
pieces being used for either size. 

Type-GauGE, From Diamonp To Pica.—Printed on Parchment 
Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FoR ANY Book. 
—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated for one 
thousand copies. 

TaBies oF Proportions.—Showing the relation that each Size of 
Type (from Pica to Pearl) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Relative 
Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and examples. 

TaBLeE SHOWING THE WEIGHT oF LEADS REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Work; with examples. 

Price per set, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
— 
OLORED INKS.—We keep constantly on hand a full and fresh 
supply of Jounson’s, WApe’s, and Maruer’s Colored Inks. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER 
-<=s:-.- 
OLLINS & M’LEESTER give great attention to Designing, 
Engraving, and Electrotyping Newspaper and Magazine Heads, 
or furnish them in any style of type that is manufactured. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
is le allel 
23 POUNDS MINION GERMAN FOR SALE. — This 
type has been used but little, and is in excellent condition. 
Price, 40 cents per pound. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO0.’S 


PRINTING INK WOR 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. E. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
«" Drum Cylinder wens +15 to .20 


«« «Hand Presses +20, .25, .30 
BookInk . 30, » 4 +50, .75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft + +4, .50, .75 
Red, for a ad or paper 2. 00, 3- * 5.00, 10.00 
Scarlet Red a or - 
2 Pera ee rere eS 

ec «8g ee 6. eee 


Carmine. . . . . « « « «36.00, 32.00 
Ultramarine, fine . . . . . . 2.00, 3.00 
>. °' so aces 
RMR 4c 60 se 6 + ee 
Dark Blue . . . . 5 . . s %.90,2.00 
Green . Sree aed 
Green, deep dark... ee + 2.00 
WOO Sos Se ge 








PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy fo. 75» 1.00, I. vod 
Scientific American Ink . : : 
American Agriculturist Ink ° = 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3-00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow eens or i eyed I. ae 1.50, 2.00 


White . . + -§0 95 
Brown . . 1.00, I. 1.50, 2.00, 3-00 
Gold Size (brown, yeliow, ar 1.00 tO 2.00 
Sienna . os. = BS 
Olive .. se we ° « 3.50 
Tints of all shades iis <0, 1.50, 2.00 
ANILINE INKS. 
Purple . - es] 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
hole bluish. + + 16.00, 24.00 
Magenta ip eae a "5. 00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 





9904S pjoy OS on ‘FOTTIO MYOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 
will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink 1.00, I.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon . + +» 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauye, reddish . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


ere INKS. 
Ultramarine . . +50, -75, 1.00, 1.50 
Blue, we or dark” +75, 1.00, 1.50 
Red . +75, 1.00, 1.50 
Geen... . 0 «0 es 0 eS) 7m, 5.00 


Yellow Ose © 6 0 6 0s 5400s 8.00 
MOR 5 5s 8 8 kes | oy ES, B00 
White .. a 6-0 sy Oe, 8.08 
Ink for Bag work. Special rates 


Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 


™= 
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R. HOE & COMPANY’S 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER ADDRESSING MACHINE. 








THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE THOUSAND 
AN Hovr, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a hand-roller, 
these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus until each name in turn 


has come under the impression lever. 
The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy adjustment 


prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


--2a¢ fe + 


Send for Descriptive Illustrated Price List 


<> __{_{___- 


R. HOE & CO.,, 


Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Manufacturers, 
Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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LETTER FOUNDERS 


No. 705 Fayne Street 














MANUFACTURE THE TYPE USED 


ON THE FOLLOWING 


Philadelphia Newspapers 


THE PRESS 
EVENING TELEGRAPH 
THE DAY 
ALL-DAY CITY ITEM 
EVENING STAR 
EVENING HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
SUNDAY MERCURY 
SUNDAY TRANSCRIPT 
SUNDAY REPUBLIC 
SUNDAY TIMES 
SUNDAY PRESS 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
THE KEYSTONE 
COMMERCIAL LIST 
THE BRILLIANT 
THE WHITE BANNER 


| SATURDAY EVENING POST 
| BREWERS’ ADVOCATE 
| SATURDAY NIGHT 
LITERARY SOCIETY 
EVENING PROGRAMME | 
EVENING MIRROR 
| BUSINESS ADVOCATE 
INSURANCE REPORTER 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCER 
LEGAL GAZETTE 
THE EPISCOPALIAN 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
EPISCOPAL REGISTER 
NATIONAL BAPTIST 
CATHOLIC STANDARD 
-1.C. B. U. JOURNAL 


We feel safe in referring to the publishers of either of the above—our Home 
Newspapers—for the quality and finish of our productions, 
and the care we exercise in filling orders 

















COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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